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Early-Flowering Hardy Azaleas 


This class of Azaleas affords color in the garden at 
a time when color is scarce. The varieties listed be- 
low were introduced by the Arnold Arboretum from 
Siberia, Mongolia and Korea. Our stock has been 
grown from seeds produced by the plants in the Ar- 
boretum. They are all thrifty and heavily rooted, 


and transplant with exceptional success. 


AZALEA DAHURICUM (Siberian Azalea) 


A emall shrub, earliest of all Azaleas to bloom. Flowers 


single, medium size, bright rose color, open April 12th. 
Plants 2 to 2% feet tall, packed for 
shipment, $5.00 each 


AZALEA MUCRONULATUM (Mongolian Azalea) 


A tall-growing shrub. Flowers pale rose, open April 20th, 
are unharmed by late frosts. Endorsed by Arnold Ar- 


boretum. 
Plants 2 to 2% feet tall, $4.50 each 


AZALEA POUKHANENSE (Korean Azalea) 


Low, dense, bushy, rounding. Flowers delicate rosy lilac, 
single, large, fragrant, open May 5th after the new leaves 
have formed. Very beautiful and perfectly hardy. The 
Arnold Arboretum Bulletin says: “This is one of the best 
of the Azaleas introduced by the Arboretum into American 


gardens, and a hardy decorative plant of first-rate im- 
portance. 


Plants 1% to 2 feet broad, $5.00 each 


WYMAN'S 
Framingham Nurseries 


FRAMINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 























Cedar 
- Hill Nursery 


BROOKVILLE 


Glen Head New York 


| PEONIES 
IRISES 
LILACS 


Nassau Co. 





T. A. HAVEMEYER ALBERT LAHODNY 


Owner Manager 
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WILSON’S O. K. PLANT SPRAY 


The Leader for 20 Years 


Twenty years of consistent good results have made this 
spray the outstanding and most effective plant spray of the 
country. Known everywhere. Merit produces success. 
We recommend that you use this spray and carry it in 
stock. It is economical to use and profitable to sell. 


Endorsed by the “Garden Club of America” 
Used by Leading Florists Everywhere 


MANUFACTURER OF 
Insecticides - Fertilizers - Weed Killers - Disinfectants - Etc 
SPRINGFIELD -. NEW JERSEY 
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Farquhar’s Quality Bulbs 


We 
strongly 
advise 
those who 
are inter- 
ested in 
the Natur- 
alization 
of Bulbs 
to plant 
liberally 
this season 


best varie- 
ties may 
not be 
obtainable 
after this 
year. 


Following 
we offer 
two Col- 
lections of 
our best 
selection. 








COLLECTION of NARCISSI in 10 named varieties suitable 
for Naturalizing, 1000 bulbs, 100 of each variety, $85.00 
delivered; 500 bulbs, 50 of each variety, $42.50 delivered. 

COLLECTION of MISCELLANEOUS BULBS for NATURA- 
LIZING including Scillas, Snowdrops, Grepe MHyacinths, 
Fritillarias and Chionodoxas, 1000 bulbs, 200 of each var- 
iety, $45.00 delivered; 500 bulbs, 100 of each variety, $22.50 
delivered. . 

A copy of our 1925 Bulb Catalogue may be 
obtained on application. 


R. & J. FARQUHAR COMPANY 
6 South Market Street Boston, Mass. 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS NOTES 





Dahlia Show in Philadelphia 


The Pennsylvania Horticultural So- 
ciety held its annual Dahlia show Sep- 
tember 25-27 at Memorial Hall, Fair- 
mount Park, Philadelphia. The show 
was a great success from every point 
of view. There were 694 entries, 78 
exhibitors in 105 classes. 

Admission on Friday evening was 
restricted to members and _ their 
friends and 1,017 persons visited the 
show that evening from 5 to 10 p. m. 
On Saturday from 9:30 a. m., to 10 
p. m., and on Sunday from 1 to 6 
p. m., the show was free to the pub- 
lie, and in that time one full day and 
one half day 20,464 persons visited 
the show. 

In the class for a collection of 
Dahlias 100 sq. feet, with background, 
W. Atlee Burpee took first and Fisher 
& Masson, second. Other entries were 
Warren W. Maytrott, Blue Ribbon 
Dahlia Co., and Rienhold Grienberg. 
The class of fifty flowers, fifty varie- 
ties had four entries, 200 vases for 
one class. The first prize a gold medal, 
was again won by Lyndora Gardens 
(H. F. Hall) Moorestown, N. J. The 
same exhibitor won the silver medal 
for the best three-year-old seedling 
with Lyndora, a large yellow Decora- 
tive Dahlia with red markings. 

Jersey’s Beauty and Mrs. I. de Ver 
Warner were the two varieties most 
prominent in the show and also were 
the best keepers. E. F. Lieker, Lans- 
downe, Pa., and Mr. Samuel T. 
Bodine, (Alex MacLeod, gardener), 
Villa Nova, Pa., both staged fifty flow- 
ers of Jersey’s Beauty in one vase. 
All these flowers had 30-inch stems 
and were in good condition on the 
third day. 

Rienhold Greinberg, Wayne, Pa., 
staged a new Dahlia called Water 
Lily in a tank of water. The flower 
resembles a Water Lily and is a dull 
pink with purplish tint in color. The 
effect produced in the water was very 
good. The challenge cup, open to hor- 
ticultural societies, garden clubs or 
civie societies, was won by the Moores- 
town Improvement Association; the 
class was for eighteen Dahlias, as- 
sorted varieties. Other entries were 


the Rutledge Horticultural Society, 
the Germantown Horticultural So- 
ciety, and The Gardeners’ Garden 
Club. 


The three classes open only to gar- 
den club members were well filled. 
There was very keen competition in 
the class for artistic arrangement of 
out-door cut flowers in bowls. Mrs. C. 
F. C. Stout, Ardmore, Pa., of the 
Weeders Garden Club took first prize. 
There were many meritorious exhibits 
in this class and it is unfortunate that 
more retail florists are not interested 
in these shows, as they could obtain 
many new ideas in flower arrange- 
ment, while in seeing the flowers as 
arranged by the ladies would give the 
retailers points about what would suit 
their customers . 


Much interest is taken by the la- 
dies’ garden clubs in all shows this 
year, as Mrs. C. F. C. Stout has of- 
fered a cup for the greatest number 
of points scored by any garden elub 
at the 1925 exhibitions. Up to the pres- 
ent the scores are as follows: Four 
Counties Garden Club, 235 points; 
The Gardeners, 197 points; The Weed- 
ers, 158 points; The Garden Club of 
Philadelphia, 103 points. There is 
yet one more exhibition to be held. 





Pompon Dahlias were much more 
numerous at this show than on pre- 
vious years, the exhibits of Dr. Buck- 
enham, Chestnut Hill, and J. Wilbur 
Johnson, Roxboro, being especially 
admired. Apparently lovers of Dahlias 
are becoming tired of the large flow- 
ers, like Bashful Giant, Wizard of Oz, 
and Siskyou. The size of Jersey’s 
Beauty is much more acceptable. 


It may interest those who saw the 
grand Dahlia flowers staged by E. F. 
Lieker, to know that they were 
planted out of 3-inch pots July 7, and 
pinched at the third joint to produce 
six shoots. Prominent varieties of this 
exhibition were Kohinoor, Pride of 
San Franciseo, Esther Hunt, Eleanor 
Martin, Eldorado, Snowdrift, and 
Mrs. E. F. L. Smith. 





Unique Garden Seat 


A garden accessory which has been 
seen occasionally within the last year 
or two appears in the accompanying 
illustration. It is a movable garden 
seat constructed stoutly of wood with 
a comfortable back and large enough 
to accommodate three or four persons. 
There is a large wheel at one end of 
the seat, while the other end is fitted 
out with handles like those of a wheel- 
barrow. This equipment makes it pos- 
sible for the gardener to easily move 
the seat to any part of the grounds, 





A NEW TYPE OF GARDEN SEAT 
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and to wheel it under cover when win- 
ter comes. 


Lenox Garden Club 


The Lenox (Mass.) Garden Club has 
done a very useful piece of work in 
distributing a handbook which con- 
tains a great amount of historical data 
and other material relating to Berk- 
shire County. This is called a tour- 
ist’s folder, and has been prepared 
under the direction of the club’s road- 
side committee. Several pages refer 
to the restriction of sign boards, the 
prevention of forest fires, the protec- 
tion of wild flowers, and the elimina- 
tion of roadside rubbish. There are 
several excellent illustrations. It is 
understood that copies of this folder 
may be obtained by writing to Miss 
M. Parsons, Stonover, Lenox, Mass. 


Important Year Book 


The Horticultural Society of New 
York has issued its first year book, a 
volume of great interest, and one 
which is worth a place on the shelves 
of any horticultural library. Besides 
much material relating to the exhibi- 
tions of past years, the year book 
contains in full the series of lectures 
given by Dr. Alvin C. Beal, of Cornell 
University, before the members of the 
Horticultural Society of New York 
and the Garden Club of America, at 
the American Museum of Natural 
History. These lectures, on gardening 
and the use of flowers in Egypt, Baby- 
lonia and Assyria, are extremely in- 
teresting and valuable. 

Several other papers are also con- 
tained in the year book, and an an- 
nouncement is made that the Horti- 
cultural Society of New York is to 
establish a working library for its 
members which will be open to the 
public and which probably will be lo- 
cated in the Forty-Second Street 
public library building. 

It is also announced that the 
Society maintains an information file 
from which papers on different horti- 
cultural subjects are prepared on re- 
quest, and the service of which is 
available to everyone whether a mem- 
ber of the Society or not. Clippings 
from magazines and scientific papers 
are filed and indexed, along with in- 
formation on the activities of all 
plant societies. Data of that kind 
is supplied from these files on request. 

The year book contains numerous 
illustrations and a list of the past 
year’s prize winners. It is issued free 
to all members and may be obtained 
by outsiders on payment of one dol- 
lar. 


HORTICULTURE 


Farm and Garden Association 


Elaborate plans are being made for 
the semi-annual meeting of the Wom- 
en’s National Farm and Garden Asso- 
ciation, which will be held in Boston, 
October 20-22, with headquarters at 
the Farm and Garden Shop, 39 New- 
bury Street. 

The program will include several 
luncheons, some interesting lectures, 
and drives to various points of inter- 








LATE OCTOBER WORK 


a your Tulip beds. 


LANT all other bulbs as fast as 
they are obtained. 
PADE or plow any unused portions 
of the garden, leaving them rough 
for winter. 
— Gladiolus and Dahlia tops and 
any other vegetation which is 
likely to harbor European corn borers 
or other pests. 
UT down all weeds and heavy 
growth around the garden. 
IVE the Roses, the Rhododendrons 
and newly set perennials a thor- 
ough soaking with water. 
HROW soft leaves, like those of 
the maples, on the compost heap, 
but keep the others for covering the 
flower beds. 
TORE the Dahlia tubers with the 
tops down so that any surplus mois- 
ture will drain out. 
URCHASE Violet plants for grow- 
ing in the cold frame or green- 
house. Buy Azaleas, Deutzias and 
other shrubs for greenhouse forcing, 
keeping them in a pit where they will 
get the sunlight but be protected from 
the frost. 
—— a frame over beds of English 
Violets out of doors in order to 
have early blossoms in the spring. 
UT Roses into the ground as soon 
as possible if you want to try the 
Plan of fall planting. 
~~ cuttings of Geraniums, Lan- 
tanas, Heliotrope, Verbenas and 
other bedding plants if you have @ 
greenhouse in which to grow them. 
OT up Narcissus, Hyacinth and 
Tulip bulbs for forcing in the house. 
They must all be kept in a dark place 
until the roots form. 
TORE carrots, beets and parsnips 
in boxes of sand. which should be 
moistened slightly if the roots begin 
to ‘shrivel before they are used. Do 
not cut the beet tops too close or the 
beets will bleed. 
IG as many parsnips and oyster 
plants as may be required for 
early use. The rest will keep perfectly 
in the ground until spring. 
— cabbages out of doors by 
placing them head down in trenches 
covering them with leaves and throw- 
ing on more earth as the temperature 
falls. 
TORE a limited amount of celery in 
the cellar, setting the plants close 
together in a box of earth, or on the 
floor with soil around them, giving a 
little water if necessary, but first strip 
off the outer leaves. ' 
oo squashes and pumpkins on 
racks suspended from the top of 
the cellar or in a heated room. They 
like a temperature of about 50 degrees. 
TORE apples in a cellar with a 
temperature not much above freez- 
ing. Leave the cellar windows open 
at night and close them in the morn- 
ing until freezing weather comes. 
IVE the old rhubarb plants a heavy 
dressing of manure and set out 
new plants. 
| young lettuce plants to 
a cold frame where they can be 
kent growing for several weeks. 
| @ pn up a few parsley plants to be 
grown in boxes in the kitchen 
window for garnish purposes. 
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est. On Wednesday, October 21, the 
delegates will have luncheon with Miss 
Marian Roby Case, at Hillerest Gar- 
dens, Weston, and tea with Mrs. Er- 
nest B. Dane at Chestnut Hill. The fol- 
lowing day they will visit Orchidvale, 
the great Orchid establishment of Mr. 
Albert C. Burrage, president of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society, at 
Beverly Farms, afterwards being en- 
tertained at Mr. Burrage’s home in 
West Manchester. 





LADY URSULA ROSE 
(Cover Illustration) 


Another season with the Rose Lady 
Ursula has demonstrated its value in 
northern gardens. It is extremely 
hardy and blooms freely all summer. 
To be sure, it is not an outstanding 
Rose in respect to first impressions, 
being rather small and having a flesh- 
pink color which is not always clear. 
Yet it is remarkably dependable, 
makes a strong upright growth, gives 
long-stemmed flowers for cutting and 
possesses some perfume. It is there- 
fore a good Rose for general planting. 





MAKING OVER THE BORDERS 


There is no better time in which to 
make over the borders than the month 
of October unless there is an undue 
rainfall. Nearly all of the hardy peren- 
nials, with the exception of such kinds 
as bloom late in the autumn, can be 
divided as freely at this season as in 
the spring, if the work is not delayed 
too long. Most of the old plants can be 
lifted now and replanted after being 
separated, the ground first being dug 
over and enriched with a liberal appli- 
cation of well rotted cow manure, bone 
meal, or pulverized sheep manure. 
Even when natural manures are used, 
it is well to add some bone meal, which 
is a slow acting fertilizer and which 
will show results next summer. 

This is a particularly good time to 
handle such perennials as Phlox, 
Shasta Daisies, Lupines, Rudbekias, 
Salvias, Sedums, Delphiniums, Veron- 
icas, Coreopsis, and Centaureas. New 
plants can be set out at this time often 
to better advantage than in the spring. 
Many garden makers are now planting 
the light blue Phlox divaricata 
Laphamii for early spring blooming. 
It flowers at the same time as the 
Darwin Tulips, and may be used as a 
ground cover under them. 

All the Violas make good ground 
covers and can be planted or reset now. 
The new Viola Jersey Gem, which has 
proved itself a remarkably fine variety, 
is again available and can be recom- 
mended without hesitation. 
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HORTICULTURE 


TULIPS FOR THE GARDEN 





Tulip bulbs do not deteriorate as 
rapidly as Narcissus bulbs, and yet 
should soon be planted. It is import- 
ant to use hard, sound bulbs, and the 
larger bulbs are to be preferred. If 
an early display is desired, the early- 
flowering single Tulips should be 
planted freely, but never except in 
groups of a dozen or more. The colors 
are very bright, and when used in 
beds these early Tulips produce 
charming effects. For cutting, how- 
ever, and for general garden use they 
are inferior to the Darwin Tulips. 
Their advantage comes in the fact 
that they bloom three weeks earlier. 

The double Tulips lack the grace 
and simplicity of the single kinds, but 
are often used in moderate numbers, 
as they flower a little later and re- 
main in bloom for a long time. 


Darwins are now the most popular 
Tulips of the garden, growing two 
feet or more in height and having an 
exceedingly stately appearance, with 
their long, perfectly straight stems. 
They are cup shaped, and appear in 
solid colors. These colors run through 
a wide range, but do not include yel- 
low. There is a Tulip sometimes called 
the yellow Darwin, but which is really 
a Cottage Tulip, the proper name be- 
ing Inglescombe Yellow. 


The Cottage Tulips supplement the 
Darwins and often are planted in the 
same or in adjoining beds. As a race 
they flower a trifle earlier than the 
Darwins, but the flowering seasons of 
the two kinds merge, and for a week 
or more they bloom simultaneously. 
The Cottage Tulips are not quite so 
tall, and have reflexed instead of up- 
right petals. They have a wide va- 
riety of cheerful colors, and contrast 
pleasantly with the duller tones of the 
Darwins. Moreover, they are unusually 
strong growing, flourishing better in 
America, perhaps, than any other 
Tulips. 

The so-called Breeder Tulips bloom 
at about the same time, and are being 
used in increasing numbers because 
of their strong rich shades, in which 
bronze, purple and brown predomin- 
ate. They can be used to advantage 
with the Darwin Tulips, but are some- 
what more expensive. 

The Darwins, the Cottage Tulips 
and the Breeders may be planted in 
beds, seattered through borders or 
used in shrubbery plantings. It is well 
to consider them as permanent garden 
subjects, not being disturbed for 
from three to five years. If the bulbs 
are planted five or six inches deep, 
as they should be, they will not be in- 


jured in any way by the growing of 
annuals in large numbers above them. 
If one wishes to increase his Tulip 
collection, such kinds as the Rem- 
brandt Tulips, the Bizarre Tulips and 
the Parrot Tulips may be grown. The 
first named are really offsprings of the 
Darwins, but have broken into mixed 
colors. They are often striped or 
pencilled, and frequently are nicely 
feathered. They keep well when cut 
and are decorative in the house. 
Bizarres are striped and variegated. 
They are late flowering and grow on 
tall stems. The Bizarre Tulips form 
a very old race. They are said to have 











COTTAGE TULIPS 


been responsible for the Tulip craze 
in Holland in 1635. 

The Parrot Tulips are more inter- 
esting than beautiful, with curiously 
eut and fringed petals. They bloom 
late, but on rather weak stems, and 
the flower heads usually flop rather 
badly. 

The list of Tulip varieties is, of 
course, long. Among the single Tulips 
especially to be recommended are the 
following: Lady Boreel, snow white; 
Pink Beauty, cherry rose; Prince of 
Austria, orange red; Proserpine, car- 
mine rose; Wouverman, purple violet; 
Chrysolora, golden yellow. Keizer- 
kroon is probably the most widely 
planted of the single Tulips, being 
used very extensively in parks. In- 
deed, it has been rather overdone, and 
many of the other kinds are to be pre- 
ferred for the home garden. 
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In the list of Darwins should be in- 
cluded Clara Butt, salmon pink; 
Faust, purple violet ; Gretchen, salmon 
rose; Mme. Krelage, lilac rose; Mrs. 
Potter Palmer, rich purple; Pride of 
Haarlem, rosy salmon; Rev. H. Ew- 
bank, light heliotrope; and Sultan, 
dark maroon. 

Among the good Mayflowering 
Tulips are Ingleseombe Yellow, often 
called the yellow Darwin; Aurora, or- 
ange yellow; Gesneriana lutea, golden 
yellow; Moonlight, canary yellow; 
Sarah Bernhardt, rose shaded apri- 
cot; and Picotee, white. Most bulb 
catalogues give the details as to the 
height and flowering season of these 
varieties. 





STORING THE TORCH LILY 


In many parts of the country the 
Torch Lily or Red Hot Poker, cata- 
logued both as Tritoma and Kniphofia, 
can be wintered in the open ground 
with a light protection in the way of 
leaves or pine boughs. In New Eng- 
land and other northern states, how- 
ever, it is very often killed, for which 
reason it is better to take up the plants 
when cold weather comes, storing them 
in boxes of dry sand or coal ashes in 
the cellar, or with a slight covering in 
a cold frame or a pit. 

If this plan were generally adopted, 
these brilliant flowers would be seen 
much more often in northern gardens. 
They are to be prized for their habit 
of blooming in the autumn, although 
some of the newer kinds will flower 
almost continuously from midsummer. 

When planted out they like a shel- 
tered spot which is well drained. They 
seem to show up better in very sunny 
spots than in somewhat shady loca- 
tions. 





THE CALLICARPA 


Only garden makers in states south 
of New England can enjoy the loveli- 
ness of Callicarpa americana, some- 
times known as the Beauty Fruit. 
This species, which is a native of 
America, is not hardy in the north, 
but as it happens, Japan has a simi- 
lar species called C. japonica, which 
will endure much colder weather. This 
species has been grown for several 
years with great success in the Ar- 
nold Arboretum, and when propa- 
gated and disseminated by nursery- 
men will prove a most worth while 
addition to gardens where late fall 
color is appreciated. 

The Callicarpas are grown not for 
the beauty of their flowers but for 
the charm of their fruits, which come 
in September and October, and are 
violet lavender in color. 


a 
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HORTICULTURE 


ASILVER MEDAL ROSE GARDEN 





In selecting the Rose garden of Mr. 
William H. Robinson at Bass Rocks, 
Mass., for the award of a silver medal, 
the trustees of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society have’ recognized 
what is, with one or two possible ex- 
ceptions, the finest Rose garden in 
New England and perhaps on the At- 
lantic Coast. Mr. 
winter home is in Pittsburgh, Penn., 
bought the Bass Rock property sev- 
eral years ago, at which time it was 
an old farm containing much rocky 
land and an extensive marsh. It has 
now been entirely transformed. The 
marsh has been made into a delight- 
ful pond which contains several 


Robinson, whose 


where in the country, including as it 
does many such new varieties as Red 
Star, Golden Emblem, La Tosea, Sou- 
venir de Claudius Pernet. 

The garden is surrounded by trel- 
lises on which all of the best of the 
climbing Roses are to be found. The 
beds themselves are filled with Roses 
chosen with the greatest care by Mrs. 
Foote and planted under her personal 
direction in especially prepared soil. 
In the list of Roses is practically ev- 
ery new kind which has been found 
satisfactory in New England and 
many rare kinds seldom seen. 

Entry to the Rose garden, which 
covers practically a quarter acre, is 
made through a summer house at the 
upper level. At this point it is fully 


STANDARD OR 


Red Star 

Frau Karl Druschki 

Lady Alice Stanley 

Ophelia 

Mrs. Aaron Ward 

Duchess of Welling- 
ton 

Constance 

Yellow Ophelia 

Gold Emblem 

La Tosca 
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TREE ROSES 

Lady Ursula 

Los Angeles 

Md. Jules Bouche 

Mrs. A. R. Waddell 

Souv. de Claudius 
Pernet 

Red Radiance 

Gen. McArthur 

Francis Scott Key 

Admiral Ward 


CLIMBING AND PILLAR ROSES 


Aviateur Bleriot 
Emily Gray 
Christine Wright 
American Pillar 
White Dorothy 
Dr. van Fleet 
Bess Lovett 
Mary Lovett 
Dr. Huey 
Evangeline 
Hiawatha 

Paul Noel 
Paul’s Scarlet 
Silver Moon 
Purity ¢ 


Ghislaine de Feli- 
gonde 

Danae 

Climbing Gen. Mc- 
Arthur 

Hoosier Beauty 

Thisbe 

Isobel 

Hugh Dickson 

Frau Karl Druschki 

Gloire de Chedane- 
Guinoisseau 

George Arends 

Mrs. Joseph H. 
Welch 


BUSH ROSES 


Pink 
Konigen Carola 
Lady Alice Stanley 
Miss Cynthia Forde 
Lady Ashtown 
Gustav Grunerwald 
Md. Leon Pain 


Mrs. A. R. Waddell 

Willowmere 

Irish Fireflame 

Oid Gold 

Pres. Cherioux 

Sor de Georges Per- 
net 








A GENERAL VIEW OF THE WILLIAM H. ROBINSON ROSE GARDEN 


islands and which is fed by a little 
stream overhung by great trees. 
The Rose garden, which was laid 
out by Herbert J. Kellaway, the land- 
seape architect of Boston collaborat- 
ing with Mrs. Harriett R. Foote, of 
Marblehead, who is perhaps the lead- 
ing rosarian of America, is situated 
on sloping land which drops away to 
the pond. The location is ideal, the 
water serving as a background to the 
garden. The garden is formal in its 
character, and contains about eighty 
fine standard Roses, very effectively 
p'anted. It would be difficult to dupli- 
cate this collection of standards any- 


118 feet above the sea. From the sum- 
mer house it drops gradually to the 
pond, which is eighteen feet lower. 
The different levels are reached by 
steps when one passes down the mid- 
dle walk or by grassy paths if the 
walks around the side are chosen in- 
stead. The distance from the summer 
house to the pond is about 128 feet. 

The complete list of Roses grown 
in this garden is as follows: 


POLYANTHAS FOR BEDDING 


Perle d’Or 

Md. Cecile Brunner 
George Elger 

Tip Top 

Yvonne Rabier 


Evelyn Thornton 

Hofgartner Kalb 
(China) 

Gruss an Aachen 


Radiance 
Columbia 
Rose Marie 
Molly Bligh 
Felicity 
America 
Mrs. Henry Morse 
Imperial Potentate 
Yellow 
Mrs. Aaron Ward 
Constance 
Golden Emblem 
Souv. de Gustav Prat 
Lady Hillington 
Souv. de Claudius 
Pernet 
W. E. Wallace 
Rev. F. Page-Roberts 
Mabel Morse 
Md. Bardou Job 
Souv. de H. A. Ver- 
schuren 
Salmon 
Prince de Bulgaria 
Ophelia 
Md. Butterfly 


Red 
Red Star 
Ad. Ward 
Ecarlate 
Gen. McArthur 
Red Radiance 
Donald McDonald 
H. P. Pinkerton 
Etoile de France 
Chateau de Clos 
Vougeot 
H. V. Machin 
Laurent Carle 
Md. Ed. Herriot 
Cheerful 
Mrs. Ambrose Ri- 
cardo 
White and Light 
Shades 
Md. Jules Bouche 
Mrs. Herbert Stevens 
La Tosca 
Lady Ursula 
Mrs. Darlington 
Grange Colombe 
W. R. Smith 
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HORTICULTURE 


GLADIOLUS FOR LANDSCAPES 





Varieties of the Gladiolus which 
are to be used in long beds to create 
ribbon effects or in other forms of 
landscape work must be chosen with 
reference to their uniform growth, 
their ability to stand erect, and their 
blooming habit. No Gladiolus is 
adapted for landscape work unless it 
flowers for a long season and unless it 
produces an abundance of blossoms. 
Varieties which throw both short and 
tall spikes are not desirable. The 
most suitable kinds grow uniformly 
about two and a half feet tall, and 
have stout stems which are not read- 
ily broken down by the weight of the 
flowers or even by moderate winds. 

The number of varieties which meet 
these requirements and which at the 
same time have attractive flowers is 
not large. Among the best is Flores- 
cens, a cream colored Primulinus Hy- 
brid, medium early and a very strong 
grower. This variety often throws 
three spikes on each stalk. 

Kokomo is another good variety for 
landseape work, having much the 
same habit of growth as Florescens, 
but being in color a rich shade of 
pomegranate purple, the throat hav- 
ing a large blotch of light yellow. One 
special recommendation of this vari- 
ety lies in its long blooming period, a 
row sometimes remaining in flower 
for two months. Most of the bulbs 
send out two or three blooming stalks. 
This is very large flowered and a very 
satisfactory variety for landscape 
planting. 

A third variety which can be recom- 
mended for landscape work is “Mr. 
A. E. Kunderd’s Albion, a Primulinus 
Hybrid, the color of which is a deli- 
cate soft salmon rose pink. It stands 
remarkably erect and remains in 
bloom for from four to six weeks, an 
important point. 

Von Sion is still another good va- 
riety and one which meets with the 
favor of landscape architects. It was 
originated by William Purple, of Can- 
andaigua, N. Y., commonly known as 
Gladiolus Bill. The color is a deep 
pure yellow similar to that of the 
Von Sion Narcissus. It has an un- 
usually strong stem and flowers over 
a long season. 

The variety called Freckles because 
of its curious Paisley effect, the or- 
ange surface color being covered with 
tiny dots, produces large flowers 
which stand erect on very strong 
stems and seem able to endure almost 
any kind of rough weather. It is an 
extra good variety for landscape 
work, as is Searlet Princeps, which 


produces bright scarlet flowers on 
massive spikes, with many blooms 
open at once. This Gladiolus is a very 
good variety to use when red flowers 
are desired. 

Harmonia is one of the newest Gladio- 
lus which may be used for landscape 
effects. It is one of Eugene N. Fischer’s 
creations, and produces strong, up- 
standing spikes of a uniform height. 
The flowers are almost self colored in 
a pretty shade of salmon. 

Finally there is the well known Alice 
Tiplady, a very large flowering Prim- 
ulinus Hybrid, saffron orange in color. 
This is not a tall growing variety, but 
it is fairly uniform and covers a long 
season of bloom. It is one of the most 
useful as well as one of the handsom- 
est of the Primulinus varieties. 

When planting Gladiolus corms to 
produce ribbon borders or in _ beds 
for mass effects, the corms should be 
spaced so that there will be three or 
four to a foot. They should go in 
three or four inches deep to give the 
plants good anchorage. Used in this 
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way and properly selected the Gladi- 
olus has greater possibilities for color 
effects in large groups than has gen- 
erally been realized. 





A LAVENDER OSWEGO TEA 

The old fashioned Oswego Tea, 
(Monarda didyma), with its bright 
red flowers, is not a refined plant nor 
one which can be used to advantage 
in perennial borders where attractive 
color schemes are sought. Several va- 
rieties are now on the market, how- 
ever, which are very useful, having 
delicate shades which go well in al- 
most any combination. Perhaps the 
handsomest of these newer Monardas 
is the variety violacea. The flowers of 
this plant are a dainty lavender in 
color. They are borne profusely and 
are carried on stout stems. 

When used as a eut flower in a 
basket arrangement, this Monarda 
makes an unusually charming display, 
and invariably invites comment. The 
plants are as large as those of the 
tvpe, and are apparently just as easy 
to handle, thriving in ordinary soil 
and being susceptible of division at 
this season. 
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GLADIOLUS FOR LANDSCAPE WORK MUST BE UNIFORM IN HEIGHT. 


THIS VARIETY IS FLORESCENCE 
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DRY WEATHER AND TREES 


The past summer has been un- 
usually dry in many parts of the 
country. Some of the southern states 
have suffered even more severely than 
those of the north, but the unusual 
season has given the Georgia Experi- 
ment Station an opportunity to in- 
vestigate several interesting theories 
in relation to ornamental and fruit 
trees. 

In a wood lot on the experiment 
station grounds, 19 trees died from 
the drought. In some sections as high 
as 25 or 30 percent of the entire tree 
population has been killed by lack of 
water. 

It has long been a common horticul- 
tural practice to put litter on land to 
conserve moisture. Yet in Georgia a 
large percentage of the dead trees 
were located on land which has not 
been cleared of leaves for a decade or 
more. On the other hand, many of the 
most vigorous and drought resistant 
trees were found to be those which 
‘had no litter over their roots. The con- 
clusion is reached, therefore, that the 
‘presence of litter on the land serves 
for neither the resistance nor the sus- 
ceptibility of trees to drought. 

The age of the trees did not seri- 
ously affect the death rate, but other 
conditions being equal, the very small 
trees seem to die because lacking a 
deep root system. 

Cultivation was found to be a de- 
cided advantage. No trees were found 
to have died that were kept ‘well eul- 
tivated throughout the summer. A\l- 
though thousands of fruit trees in cul- 
tivated orchards have suffered from 
the drought, none are found to have 
perished. 

The White Oak was found to toler- 
ate more drought without injury than 
any of the other Oaks, and probably 
is as resistant to drought as any of 
the common trees. Several of the 


other Oaks, the Elms, the Poplars, 
and the Black Gums, were found to 
be drought resistant. Maples, on the 
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other hand, Dogwoods, Hickories and 
the Black Oak (an exception to the 
other Oaks) died in large numbers. 
Many of the Georgia trees died with- 
out shedding their leaves, giving 
them a very curious appearance. 





‘*MEDIO-PRIMS’’ 


All the readers of Horticulture may 
or may not be familiar with the 
larger flowering type of Gladiolus 
known as Primulinus Hybrids. For 
the benefit of those who are not I had 
better explain that during the past 
three or four years a type of Primu- 
linus Hybrid has been developed from 
the small African Primulinus species, 
crossed with the Gandavensis Gladio- 
lus, that has produced a spike embrac- 
ing all the grace of stem and place- 
ment of flowers on the stem, together 
with the beautiful pastel coloring of 
the small Primulinus Hybrids which 
we have been accustomed to see. 

With all this we have a large flower 
from three to four inches across, 
which makes a very beautiful spike 
and a type quite distinct, but for 
which in America we have no name. 
Some of the English dealers, recogniz- 
ing the necessity of differentiating be- 
tween these two types of Primulinus 
Hybrids, are cataloguing Primulinus 
Hybrids and Medio-Prims. 

There is so much confusion in the 
naming of Gladiolus varieties that to 
add to it by another name for a type 
for which the English have already 
chosen such a logical name makes one 
hope that the American Gladiolus So- 
ciety may demand that we also adopt 
Medio-Prim in this country. 

—Maud Hayward. 
Ipswich, Mass. 





AVOIDING GOLDENROD 


Miss Annie Burke who has done 
much to interest the school-children 
of Brockton, Mass., in their gardens, 
has asked me to say a word of caution 
about using Goldenrod in the house. 
At the last exhibition of the produce 
of children’s gardens in Horticultural 
Hall, Boston, Miss Burke had to give 
most of her directions for the excel- 
lent display from Brockton while 
standing in the doorway of the hall. 

If Miss Burke were the only one 
who is sensitive to the pollen from 
Goldenrod the trouble might easily be 
eliminated by putting a word of cau- 
tion in the schedule of the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society, but many 
people have asthma caused by Golden- 
rod, so that this is a word of warning 
against its being used for church or 
other interior decoration, beautiful as 
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it is when growing in our fields and 
by our roadsides, especially when 
mixed with our lovely fall Asters or 
Michaelmas Daisies. 

The autumn has come and the days 
for using Goldenrod are passing, but 
now is the time when the plans and 
schedules of the Fruit and Flower 
Mission and other garden associations 
are being made for other years. There 
are of course pollens from other flow- 
ers which give asthma but one does 
not use ragweed for decoration, and 
one cannot expect public attention to 
be given to what causes one’s own 
individual ills. Many people are af- 
fected by Goldenrod. Avoid it. 

—M. R. Case. 
Weston, Mass. 





A LITTLE-KNOWN GENTIAN 


In view of the threatened extine- 
tion, or, at any rate, severe shortage 
of the beloved Fringed Gentian, it is 
to be regretted that so few Gentian 
lovers are acquainted with that other 
showy member of the family— 
Eustoma Russellianum. 

While its flowers are not fringed, 
this species makes up in size, habit 
and lasting qualities what it may lack 
otherwise. The plant is of slender, 
upright growth, with smooth, glaucous 
height. It flowers continuously through 
leaves, and averages some 18 inches 
in height. It flowers continuously 
throughout the summer. The individ- 
ual flowers are very large for a wild- 
ling, are all borne at the top of the 
plant and vary from pale violet-pink 
to deep violet-blue, the latter being 
the prevailing color. Cut and put in 
water they have been known to last 
for three weeks. 

Some authorities mention it as a 
biennial, or even an annual, but this 
is a mistake. It is a true perennial. 
Within my knowledge it has withstood 
winter temperatures of 15 below zero 
and emerged unharmed. Just how 
much more cold it would endure has 
not been determined as far as I know, 
but as colonies of it are at present 
growing at Milwaukee, Locust Grove, 
Long Island, Bronxville, N. Y., and in 
middle Massachusetts, that matter 
will not be many months in doubt. 

Should it prove suited to culture so 
far north, it will bring to northern 
flower lovers a bold beauty not to be 
excelled by any native plant now 
known. No printed description does it 
justice and all descriptions, verbal or 
otherwise, are forgotten when one 
first beholds it. 

—W. A. Bridwell. 
Forestburg, Texas. 
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BULBS FOR FORCING 





Good Kinds Which Are Easily Made to Bloom Indoors 





Paper White Narcissi are the easiest 
and quickest bulbs to foree. They are 
grown readily in bowls containing peb- 
bles and water. Roman Hyacinths and 
Dutch Hyacinths are forced quickly 
also, but Tulips take much longer. Only 
one kind, the little Due Von Thol, can 
be expected to flower before the new 
year is well advanced. 

All these bulbs as well as Crocus and 
the Trumpet Daffodils should be potted 
up now. Lilies of the Valley can be 
left until next month. 

Paper Whites come into bloom so 
quickly that several plantings can be 
made until late in the year in order 
to have a succession. Late planting of 
other kinds is likely to result in 
stunted flowers. 

When bulbs are potted up it is im- 
portant to put a few pieces of broken 
pots in the bottom for drainage, with 
a little moss over them, and two or 
three pieces of charcoal embedded in 
the moss. The pots can then be filled 
to within a third of the top. A good 
potting soil from the nearest seedsman 
or florist may be used, or a soil con- 
sisting of rich garden loam and one 
part of sand. 

Hyacinths and Narcissi, including 
Daffodils, should be planted so that 
the nose just protrudes when the pot 
has been filled to within a half inch of 
the top. Other kinds should be entirely 
covered, the tops being just below the 
surface. All of the bulbs named must 
be stored away in a dark place until 
roots are made. In most cases it is 
easiest to store them in a cool cellar. 
When this is done, it is well to heap 
sand or coal ashes over the pots. 

The cold frame is a good place to 
store potted bulbs, the pots being 
sunken in the ground and ashes thrown 
over them. Some garden makers dig 
trenches out of doors in which the pots 
are buried, hay or manure being used 
to keep the ground from freezing. The 
trenches should be two feet deep, with 
a layer of coal ashes in the bottom. 
Ashes or sand may be sifted between 
the pots and also used to cover the 
pots. An extra covering of hay or 
manure will be needed when very cold 
weather comes to prevent freezing. 

The pots should be given a thorough 
soaking before being stored away. The 
time required for the making of roots 
depends upon the character of the 
bulbs. The following table is a guide: 


Paper White Narcissus 4 weeks 
Roman Hyacinths 8 weeks 
Dutch Hyacinths 10 weeks 








Tulips 10 weeks 
Daffodils, Jonquils and 

other Narcissus 10 weeks 
Crocus 8 weeks 
Small Hyacinths 8 weeks 
Snowdrops 6 weeks 
Scilla 6 weeks 


Before forcing is started it is well 
to dig up the pots and allow the ball 
of earth to fall out into the hand. Then 
if a heavy growth of roots is found, the 
bulbs may be taken into the house. 
Forcing is best started in a tempera- 
ture of about 50 degrees, without any 
direct sunlight. The temperature can 
be increased gradually. It is very im- 
portant to avoid drafts or the direct 
heat from a radiator. 

The Croeus and Due Von Thol 
Tulips can be grown in pebbles and 
water about as easily as the Paper 
White Narcissus, and look well when 
handled in this manner. 





PERENNIALS FOR CUTTING 


Please give me a list of good perennials to 
provide a constant succession of cut flowers 
next summer. 


The list of perennials which can be 
used for cutting is, of course, long. 
But it may be worth while to select a 
few which cover the season and which 
are especially decorative. 

Doronicum is one of the earliest. It 
is true that the Daisy-like yellow blos- 
soms are not quite so refined as those 
of the later perennials, but they last 
well when cut and are not by any 
means objectionable. 

The Globe Flowers, (Trollius) fol- 





ANEMONE JAPONICA 
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low soon after and are very lovely, 
whether the yellow or orange colored 
varieties are used. These flowers have 
an advantage in possessing finely cut 
foliage which in itself is decorative. 
They last five or six days in water, but 
it is important to cut them very early 
in the morning, before the sun has an 
oportunity to shine upon them. 


Columbines make graceful cut flow- 
ers and also have good foliage. They 
look best when used in small vases. 

It is hardly necessary to suggest 
Lilies of the Valley because they, like 
Violets, are always thought of as 
cut flowers. To have an abundance of 
Lilies of the Valley, however, it is im- 
portant to keep the beds from becom- 
ing crowded. They may be tucked into 
an out-of-the-way corner in the gar- 
den, but nevertheless they need some 
cultivation. 

There is a coolness about Delphin- 
iums which makes them preeminently 
desirable as cut flowers in mid-summer. 
The deep blue of Delphinium formo- 
sum is perhaps less desirable than the 
sky blue shades of the newer varieties, 
and on the whole the blues look better 
indoors than the white kinds, the lav- 
enders and the other shades now being 
produced. 

For a time the garden Pinks seemed 
a little out of favor with most garden 
makers, but they are returning to pop- 
ularity with the introduction of the 
newer and finer kinds. These garden 
pinks, especially those with a clove 
perfume, are not to be overlooked in 
making a list of perennials for cutting. 

There is a tendency to rule highly 
colored flowers, like Gaillardias, out of 
the garden. Nevertheless, shown in a 
cool green pottery vase or in combina- 
tion with some soft white flower, and 
more particularly in a somewhat large 
room, they are as effective as any per- 
ennial which can be grown. It is a 
great mistake not to use the Gaillard- 
ias, which last eight or ten days when 
cut and have long, strong stems. 

The Day lilies, (Hemerocallis) are 
not commonly looked upon as espe- 
cially adapted for cutting. Neverthe- 
less they are charming flowers when 
taken indoors, especially when used 
with their own leaves. They combine 
nicely with the Spanish Irises and as 
they can be cut with very long stems, a 
few flowers make an effective display. 

Among the lesser perennials useful 
for cutting is the Polemonium (Jacob’s 
Ladder) in both blue and white. The 
foliage is good, and these flowers com- 
bine well with other early summer 
kinds. 

Then there is Pyrethrum, the Daisy- 
like flowers of which appear in many 
unusually soft tints. 








Glad Greetings from 
New England 


Gladiolus Mrs. Frederick C. Peters, one 
of the most talked of Glads. in America 
available QwW for everybody. A 
splendid rose-lilac with blotch resem- 
bling a beautiful Cattleya orchid. 

We specialize in the Fischer Varieties, 
including: Mrs. William E. Clark, shell 
pink with garnet-crimson blotch; Sun- 
nymede, rare shade of orange, 1st prize 
in Open Class for Best Orange with 
Blotch at A. G. S. show at Rochester, 
1925; Ethelyn, (Prim.) orange yellow. 
1st prize in Open Class for Best Orange 
without markings at A. G. S. show at 
Rochester, 1925; Dr. R. T. Jackson, 
very deep crimson; Priscilla Alden, 
salmon with soft yellow throat; Prim- 
ulinus Primadonna, (Prim.) Butterfly 
yellow, very much like Primulinus 
Species; Rose Mist, a crushed straw- 
berry Medio-Prim., one of the most at- 
tractive of all the beautful Fischer in- 
troductions; also Crusader, John Alden, 
Gold Elsie, Lucius, Twin Fires, Sophie 
Fischer, Harmonia, Henry C. Goehl. 
Miss T. Rose. Send for 1925-26 list 
of 100 ‘‘Best’’ or ‘‘Favorite’’ Glads. 
(Wholesale list to dealers). New Eng- 
land Grown Glads Are the Best in the 


World. 
WM. EDWIN CLARE 
Sunnymede Gardens, Sharon, Mass. 
22 miles from Boston Visitors Welcomed 











POSITION WANTED as a caretaker or land- 
scape gardener on private estate by a Jap- 
anese married man who has years’ exper- 
ience. Thoroughly understands all branches 
of landscape and floral work. Address Henry 
O’Kumura, R. 6, Box 40, Newkirk, Okla. 





Landscape Department of large New England 
Nursery wants Landscape Architect with sev- 
eral years experience in designing and con- 
struction. We need a man who can make 
attractive plans and carry them out. He 
must be technically trained, able to meet 
clients, and supervise work. Permanent posi- 
tion. Salary commensurate with results. 
Address L. T. F. Oare of Horticulture. 
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GOOD-BYE 
RATS 


MICE AND FIELD MICE! 
ONE RAT in the house or ware- 


house, a field mouse in the orchard, 
shrubbery or tulip bed, will destroy 
more property value than the cost of 
exterminating the entire breed on your 
premises. 

You may apply the SYSTEM at 
the expense of a few dollars, or you 
may purchase a small-cost contract pro- 
viding for the extermination by the 
RATIN SYSTEM experts themselves, 
with no trouble to you. 

DR. WM. T. HORNADAY says: 
“This is the first time any rat-extermi- 
nation scheme has worked out here with 
unqualified success slaughtering 
the hordes of rats that we have been 
steadily fighting for 20 years.” 

For information about our REAL 
service in eliminating all harmful 
rodents, THIS year, next year and 
EVERY year, address 


Ratin Laboratory 
114-120 Broad St., New York 
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Now that the perennial Seabiosas 
are being grown in better varieties than 
in former years, they are by all means 
to have a place in any list of flowers 
for cutting. They last well, are easily 
used in combinations, and make attrac- 
tive bloom in the garden. 

Mention should again be made of 
Thalictrum dipterocarpum for its 
value as a foil when used with other 
summer blossoms, and particularly 
with Gladiolus blooms. 

Notwithstanding that Veronicas are 
rather stiff looking and not easy to 
arrange, the color of V. longifolia sub- 
sessilis makes it a good flower to use 
in bright rooms by daylight. It should 
be avoided for decorative purposes 
under artificial light. 

Hardy Asters and Boltonias, al- 
though preferably planted in the 
spring, make good cut flowers, and of 
course the Hardy Chrysanthemums 
cannot be overlooked. 

Garden makers who can grow the 
Anemone japonica will find it among 
the handsomest of the late summer 
flowers, Queen Charlotte being at the 
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lovely when cut flowers and foliage 
can be displayed loosely in low recep- 
tacles. They keep fairly well when 
taken indoors, but are difficult flowers 
to ship. 





| FOR PLANTING NOW 


Extra strong plants of Dorothy 
Perkins Roses with shoots 5 to 8 
inches long. 

WALTER H. GOLBY | 
47 West St., So. Weymouth, Mass. | 








Hardy Wild Flowers 


More than 100 uncommon varieties 
Write for descriptive list 


BRIDWELL BROTHERS 
Forestburg Texas 








Four Bay Trees For Sale 


Two Globe-Shaped 
Two Pyramid-Shaped 
Extra large specimens in perfect 
Condition 
MRS. J. A. BARBOUR 
1566 Beacon St. Brookline 














Berrer EVERGREENS can’t be 
bought. Each is selected from the very 
best in our extensive Nurseries—each 
is hardy, healthy, and wrapped in a 
ball of burlap-tied loam. Bought sep- 
arately they would cost $13.00. 


This Choice (1 Aborvitae 3 to 34 feet 
Combination } 1 White Spruce, 24 to3 feet 
$19.00 1 Douglas Fir 2 to 24 feet 

1 White Fir 14to2 feet 


“America’s Leading Nursery Catalog” 
tells you in the simplest terms and with 
hundreds of large beautiful photographs 


How to frame your home in beauty ) send 
How to plant your garden for is— 
What plants to select A 
How to plant and care for them | IT’S 
How to make a successful woods /) FREE! 
——_—_————— (Tear here) 

LITTLE TREE FARMS H356 


Framingham Centre, Massachusetts 

Send me your FREE Catalogue 

Enclosed is $10.00. Send me the 4 Ever- 

greens advertised above 

Name 
R. D. or St. 
P. O. 
State 



































Make 


or re-make 


your 
Rose Garden 


this year 


Successful rose growers and ex- 
hibitors unhesitatingiy state that 
fall-planted stock produces large 
and redundant blooms. 

They are already established and 
well advanced in growth, when 
spring-planted bushes are strug- 
gling for existence. 

Let us send you in October 
either of the following collections, 
our choice, by test, of the best 12 
ever-blooming roses—each and 
every one having the tell-tale traits 
of a true Rose Aristocrat. All 
strong, 2 year, field-grown, budded 
bushes. 

12 Superb Varieties, distinct 
colors, each kind named 
(Regular Price, each, $1.00) 
Collection N 
One of each for $10.00 
Collection P 
Three of each for $29.00 

The colors include—light and dark 
pink, salmon, yellow, red, crimson, 
white, apricot and copper. Complete 
list of names and descriptions given 
in our Fall Planting Folder—Free 
on request. 


THE ROSE FARM 








Purchase St. (near Rye Lake) 
White Plains, N. Y. 
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Mh... ¥ penis not overrun with 
competitors. Crowded 
; with cy jae ge aa for money- 

making and big fees. $5,000 to 
~~ $10,000 incomes attained by experts. 
. Easy to master under our correspond- 
ence methods. Credentials awarded. We pas 
students and graduates in getting started and 
developing their businesses. Established 1916. 
Write for information; it will open your eyes. 
Do it today! 


American Landscape School, 74-FA, Newark, N.Y. 








A True Blue Rock Plant 


Veronica Rupestris 


This plant is absolutely hardy. Needs 
no covering; forms mats of dark green 
small leaves that become smothered 
with myriads of True Blue (not pur- 
ple or violet) flowers in May or June. 


Carpets the ground; grows on walls. 


Special offer $2.00 per doz. 


Roderick M. Crocket & Co. 
Cranford, N. J. 








PEONIES 


Shaylor’s introductions and other 
choice varieties 


Price list on request 


Shaylor & Allison 


AUBURNDALE, MASSACHUSETTS 








PEONIES 
The World’s Best Varieties 


Vigorous selected stock. Every plant 
carries our — e guarantee that we 
will replace h three, every plant 
blooming untrue to description. 
WRITE for our Master List.—It will 
prove invaluable to you in planning a 
more beautiful garden. 
NORTHBROOK GARDENS 
Pau! L. Battey, Prop. 


Box JE Glencoe, Ill. 








SIX SUPERB PEONIES 


Karl Rosenfield, Eugenie Verdier, 

Avalanche, Mme. Crousse, Delica- 

tissima, Alexandriana. Will be in 

bloom at the same time. $3.50 for 

the six, postpaid. 

Oronogo Flower Gardens 
Carterville, Mo. 








We run Weekly and Semi-Monthly 
Flower Clubs. 


Prices: $1.50 and $3.00 a delivery. 
Parcel post extra. 


Clubs run from the latter part of 
October to the first part of June. 


WHITE & JOHNSON 
CARNATION CO. 


Wakefield - - Mass. 
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CAROLINA HEMLOCK 


(Tsuga caroliniana) 


“As you know, I consider this tree 
(Carolina Hemlock) the handsomest coni- 
fer we can grow in New England.”— 
Prof. C. S. Sargent, Director Arnold 
Arboretum, Jamaica Plain, Massachusetts, 
October, 1923. 


Introduced to cultivation by 
Harlan P. ate 





ach Ten 
Fine specimens, 2-3 ft. ....... Ay 50 $30.00 
Fine specimens, 3-4 ft. ....... 6.00 50.00 
Fine specimens, 4-5 ft. ....... 12.00 100.00 


All balled and burlapped 
5% discount for cash with order 
October is a perfect time for transplant- 
ing Evergreens. 


Kelsey-Highlands Nursery 
Harlan P. Kelsey 


Salem, Mass. 





Carolina Hemlock 
(Tsuga caroliniana) 

Also many rare plants from the 
Arnold Arboretum 





Hardy American Plants 














ConiferousEvergreens 


Awarded both Silver and Gold Medal by Mass. Horti- 
cultural Society—the only ones ever given by this Society. 


BLUE HILL NURSERIES 


South Braintree 


Massachusetts 























Cherry Hill Quality 


Is ALWAys IN EVIDENCE wherever our EVER- 
GREENS, TREES and SHRUBS are planted. 

Please bear in mind that our line of SPECIMEN 
STOCK comprises the CHOICEST to be found any- 
where. 

Those who saw our WONDERFUL PRIZE WIN- 
NING Peony Disp.ays at both the NEw York 
and BosTon SHOWS will agree that CHERRY HILL 
QUALITY is always a DEPENDABLE QUALITY. 

May we be of service to you in supplying some 
of our CHOICE Nursery Propucts that will AL- 
ways be a SOURCE OF PLEASURE? 


Cherry Hill Nurseries 
T. C. Thurlow’s Sons, Inc. 
WEST NEWBURY, MASS. 
Not open Sundays 


ss 5 UG. > CABBAGE WORMS Destroyed by Dust- 
7 9 Jy ing with HAMMOND’S SLUG SHOT 


So used for 35 years. SOLD BY ALL SEED DEALERS. 
For pamphlets worth having write B. HAMMOND, Beacon, New York 
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WO AMS 
SEED HOUSE 


We are headquarters for 
Bulbs for Winter and Spring 


blooming. 


Send for Catalog. 


10-11 


318 MarketStPHILA FA 
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BULBS FOR FALL 
PLANTING 


Get our prices before you buy. 
Illustrated catalog free on request. 
FISKE SEED COMPANY 
12 and 13 Faneuil Hall Square 
Boston, Mass. 








Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND IMPLE- 
MENTS, WHOLESALE 
AND RETAIL 

Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 
16 So. Market Street 
BOSTON, - - MASS. 








IRIS 
A copy of BRUNT’S GARDEN 
GUIDE free with orders over $1.00. 
Send for Price List 
ORCHADOTTE NURSERIES 
Box H. West Point, Pa. 





Pr NEW ENGLAND + 
QUALITY STOCK—FRESH DUG 
EVERGREENS 
Deciduous Trees, Shrubs & Vines 
Send for Year Boo 


k 
@riitle Tree Forme ® 
FRAMINGHAM CENTRE, MASSACHUSETTS 

















PUGET SOUND PEONIES 
AND IRISES 
Nowhere in the world can better plants 
be grown than on the North Pacific 
Coast. Here soil and climate conspire 
to produce fine, sturdy roots and un- 
beatable flowers. Prepaid delivery. 
Catalogue on request. 
IVAN W. GOODNER 

R. F. D. 12, Box 214 Seattle, Wash. 


The Glen Road Iris Gardens 


Make a Specialty of fine and 
rare varieties 


GRACE STURTEVANT, Prep. 
Wellesley Farms 


Massachusetts 














STAR BRAND ROSES 
“American Pillar’ and nearly 
every other good hardy climber 

Send fer eur list 


The moana 
CONARD-PYLE | * WEST GROVE 
COMPANY PENNA. 

















Robert Pyle, Pres. Ant. Wintzer, Vice-Pres. 








Those trim parallel lines 7 
of pipe which you see wat- § 
ering so thoroughly your 

neighbor’s gardens are the 
Skinner System of Irrigation. | 
Used in many thousands of 
market gardens and kitchen 
gardens the country over. 
The Standard watering 
system for twenty years. 
You buy it by the foot like 
hose, but it outlasts hose 
many times and saves all 
aoe ; Skinner Irrigation Ce. 
e Skinner ™ 
Water St., T Ohie. 


Hyper-flumus5 


s The Top in Top-Soil | 





Booklet and Prices on Request 
Hyper-Humus Co, Dept 14, Newton, N.J. 














THE RECOGNIZED STANDARD 
INSECTICIDE 


A spray remedy for green, black, white 
fly, thrips, soft scale and most sap- 
sucking insects. 


FUNGINE 


For mildew, rust and other blights 
affecting flowers, fruits and vegetables. 


VERMINE 


For eel worms, angle worms, root lice, 
etc., working in the soil. 


Quart, $1; Gallon, $3 
Barrel Lots $2.50 Per Gal. 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 


Aphine Manufacturing Co. 
Madison, N. J. 


Nursery Stock Equal to 
the Best 


“Trees Are Friends” 





Catalog on request 





LITTLEFIELD-WYMAN 
NURSERIES 
423 Adams St., No. Abington, Mass. 








The 
GARDEN NURSERIES 
A. E. Wohlert, Oconer 
Japanese Roseflowering Cherries 
Montgomery Ave. Narberth, Pa. 








Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees, Evergreens 
and Roses 
Send us your list 
THE BARNES BROS. NURSERY Co. 
Yalesville, Conn. 








Seabrook Nurseries 
LOUIS G. ROWE 
Seabrook, New Hampshire 
SUPERIOR GLADIOLI 

















Gladioli of Merit 


E. PARKER HAWES 


66 Bradfield Avenue 
Roslindale Mass. 








UPHAM’S CORNER DAHLIA 
GARDENS 

A. E. THatcuer, Dahlia Specialist 

17 Hamlet St., Dorchester, Mass. 


Write for 1926 Price List and Book- 
let on “How I Grow My Dahlias.” 











CALIFORNIA 
Delphiniums 
Grandmother’s favorites in ayer 
forms and brighter colorings. rom 
new crop now ready we add a 5 
oo pkt. of finest selections for 


1.00. Direct from originator and 
selector at: ounce, $2.50; trade pkt. 


(500 seeds) 50c; ‘tral pkt., 25c. 
VANDERBILT HYBRIDS 
725 Sth Ave. San Bafael, Oalif. 
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Reliable Florists 











BOSTON, MASS. 
THOS. F.GALVIN, Jr. 


226 Devonshire Street 












PENN THE FLORIST 
Flowers Telegraphed Anywhere 


124 TREMONT STREET 


BOSTON, MASS. 
TEL. BEACH 3210 








BOSTON, MASS. 


HOFFMAN 


59-61 Massachusetts Ave. 
(In the heart of Back Bay) 


The Choicest Fruits and 
Flowers 











MASS. <p 
HOUGHTON, GORNEY 
Gi A 





UNDER THE PARK ST. CHURCH 








BROOKLINE, MASS. 


F. E. Palmer, Inc. 


Chestnut Hill and the Newtons 


The Leading For All This 
Florist District 











W orcester’s 
Shop 
of 
Quality and 
Service 








Randall’s Flower Shop 


22 Pearl Street 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
Tel. Park 355 
**Oable address: Randall, Worcester.’’ 











AN FLORIST 
338-342 BOYLSTON ST. 
BOSTON 


QpposiTE ARLINGTON ST. CHURCH 
Phones, B. B. 8393-8394-8395 








SAMUEL MURRAY 
FLORIST 
1017 Grand Avenue 


Kansas City, Mo. 








E. H. Wilson’s Book 
on Lilies 
The Most Important Work of the 
Kind in Recent Years 
LILIES OF EASTERN ASIA 


By Ernest H. Wilson, M.A., V.M.H. 
Price $7.50 


For Sale by 
HORTICULTURE 
300 Massachusetts Avenue 
Boston, Mass. 








ORCHIDS 


All Leading Species and Hybrids 
EDWARD H. ROEHRS 


Orchid Specialist 
RUTHERFORD NEW JERSEY 








ORCHIDS 


We carry the largest and most 
varied collection of Orchids in this 
country. 

If interested send for special list 
No. 79. 

LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 














Burpee’s 


Sweet Peas 








GERANIUMS 
Rooted Cuttings, $10; S. A. Nutt, $25; 
Poitevine, $30; Ricard, $35; Buchner, $25. 
2% in. pots. Inquire. Cash with order. 
Florist only. William B. Dasha, 149 North 
St. No. Wevmouth. Mara. 





David Clarke’s Sons 


Deliver orders from any part 
of the country to 


NEW YORK CITY 
Write or Telegraph 


2139-2141 BROADWAY - N. Y. 
Telephone 1552-1553 Columbus 











NEW YORK, N. Y. 
we 


329 MADISON AVENUE 
Branches: 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Vanderbilt Hotel 

Nursery: Manhasset, L. I. 











PURE HONEY $22 


allons 4.00 
COREY HILL APIARY, Sum- yy Honey 
mit Ave., Brookline, Telephone jocrlon 
Regent 4971. Postpaid 





Canadian Unbleached 
Hardwood Ashes 


Nature’s fertilizer for all sorts of 
flowers, building up of lawns, pa. 
grain crops, and any purpose for which 
a balanced fertilizer is desirable. 

Try my ashes this year on your 
flowers or on your lawn. 

SPECIAL OFFER to Horticulture 
readers, cash with order: 5 sacks, 500 

ounds, $10.00; 20 sacks, 1 ton, 
80.00; delivered anywhere east of 
Chicago and north of the Ohio River. 
Special quotations on carload quanti- 
ties. Once used you will become a 
regular customer for my ashes. 


GEORGE STEVENS 


*‘*Welcome Home’’ 
Peterborough, Ont., Canada 








Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelia-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 














Send for your copy of 


DREER’S 


Autumn Catalogue 


This interesting book 
offers new and standard 
varieties of Roses for Fall 
planting. 

Also Hardy Perennial 
Plants, Spring-flowering 
Bulbs and Seasonable 
‘Seeds. 


Free, if you mention 
Horticulture 





HENRY A. DREER 


1306 Spring Garden Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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PLEASE USE THIS 
SUBSCRIPTION BLANK 


(If you want an uncut copy of this number to file, 


we will gladly send it on application. ) 


Dicommachodeessnvaaweuwads jenna 
idee Side ened eae dbinetheds jetaet 
Oley on Tewe 2... ccccces (itbenineaneweues 
BY ws cieunadgnn a whewdaedbanee in aceeien 

Ramoant Tntbane’ 2... osc cccccccces , 


(One year $1.00, two years $1.50) 


Horticulture 


300 MASSACHUSETTS AVE. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


HORTICULTURE 


GVIGIG IGG GIG GGG GSS Sp $1 SS Sh S$ 





BOBBINK & ATKINS 





Visit 
Nursery 


Ask for 
Catalog 





CLIMBING ROSES 


We have several thousand growing in pots in many 


Ask for list with prices. 


PEONIES AND IRISES 
Our catalog Hardy Herbaceous Plants contains special 
lists of Peonies and Irises. It is a complete catalog of 
Hardy, Old-fashioned Flowers and Rock Garden Plants. 
Beautifully illustrated in color and black. It contains an 
especially instructive alphabetical table, indicating Flow- 
ering Period, approximate height and color. 


POT-GROWN PLANTS AND VINES 


We are growing in pots for summer planting Heather 
in variety, Japanese Holly, Evergreen Hawthorn 
Euonymus in variety, Wistaria, Clematis, Hop Vines, 
Climbing Hydrangeas, Honeysuckle, Silver Lace Vine— 
all are described in our Catalog of Evergreens, Trees, 
Shrubs and Vines. 

In your request for Catalog it is important to state 
definitely what you intend to plant 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 


Nurserymen and Florists 
RUTHERFORD 


varieties. 


NEW JERSEY 
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Rare Plants from Hicks 





Colors that Glimmer and Glisten 
like Rare Oriental Draperies 


This rare and very 
lovely Meyer Juniper 
flashes deep blue, bluish- 
white or red, according 
to the angle of light re- 
fracted by the foliage. 

Meyer Juniper is a 
dwarf, slow growing 
variety, which can be 
used to feather down 
taller evergreens, for 
foundation plantings, or 
before darker ever- 
greens at the end of 
long vistas. 


1 to 1, ft. specimens 
$3.00 
Meyer Juniper is only 
one of the many rare 
garden plants we have. 
Ask us for more infor- 
mation about them. 























Hicks Nurseries 
Box E 








w estbury, L. I., New York 
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Irises — Peonies— Phlox 
NOW is the time to plant them 
WELLESLEY is the place to get them 


That you may know the kind of stock I send 
out, as well as the prompt, careful service 
I try to give, I offer a few collections at 


reduced prices. 

12 Irises worth more than $5.00 for $3.00. Alcazar, Arche- 
veque, Demi-Deuil, Helge, Hiawatha, Loreley, Mrs. G. 
Darwin, Nibelungen, Pallida speciosa, Princess Victoria 
Louise, Rhein Nixe, Quaker Lady. 

7 Irises worth $7.60 for $5.00. Anna Farr, B. Y. Morrison, 
Isoline, L. A. Williamson, Monsignor, Palaurea, Quaker 
Lady. 

100 Mixed Irises, all good varieties (not labelled) for $5.00, 

1000 for $45.00. Iris, Siberica alba, Snow Queen and 

Orientalis $2.00 per doz., $8.00 per 100. 

Peonies worth $6.50 for $5.00. Admiral Togo, Duc de 

Wellington, Couronne d’Or, Glorie de Charles Gombault, 

Lafayette, Mme. Auguste Dessert. 

10 Peonies worth $13.75 for $10.00. Aurore, Avalanche, Duc 
de Wellington, Eugene Verdier, Frances Willard, Felix 
Crousse, Lafayette, Philomele, Rosy Dawn, Marie Stuart. 

5 Peonies worth $46.00 for $30.00. Cherry Hill, Chestine 
Gowdy, Judge Berry, Le Cygne, Tourangelle. , 

All three collections (with changes so that there will 

be no duplicates) for $40.00. 

Hardy Phlox in choice mixture $1.50 per doz. $10.00 

per 100. 

Now, one more offer, send me $3.00 and I will send 

you a big dollar’s worth each of Iris, Peonies and 

Phlox, my selection, all good varieties and correctly 

labeled. For $5.00 I will send $2.00 worth of each. 

Last but not least, if you want WHAT you want 

WHEN you want it, try us, we ship promptly. 

May I send you my catalogue? Thank you. 


GEO. N. SMITH 


for) 


167 CEDAR ST., 











WELLESLEY HILLS, mam 
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THE 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


has been in existence ninety-six years and occupies a fully equipped building (Horticultural 
— at the corner of Huntington Avenue and Massachusetts Avenue, in the heart of 
oston. 


This building contains the most complete horticultural library in the United States. 
The books in this library may be consulted by anyone. Members may borrow books by 
showing their membership cards, and may obtain books by mail by writing to the Secretary, 
who invites correspondence in regard to the Library. 


The library also contains all the leading horticultural magazines of the United States 
and other countries. 


Visitors to Boston are invited to visit the library and make use of the reading room. 


A member may purchase any book or periodical on horticulture published in this 
country or may obtain information about those published abroad, by making application to 
the Secretary. 

All members of the Society receive annual membership tickets which give them en- 
trance to all flower shows held in the building. Every member receives without additional 
charge every issue of HORTICULTURE, published twice a month and dealing with all phases 
of gardening. This paper is in close touch with the Arnold Arboretum, and may be de- 
pended upon for the latest information about novelties and important introductions. 


Any person, properly endorsed, may become a member of the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society by applying to the Secretary, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass., and by 
paying the modest fee of two dollars a year or fifty dollars for a life membership. 






































| | Second Call for the The Pennsylvania 























| Chrysanthemum Show Horticultural Society 
of Is the oldest Society in America devoted to the interests 
of Horticulture. It was organized in 1827, and will soon 
1 1 celebrate its Centennial Anniversary. 
The Horticultural Society The Society's rooms are located at 1600 Walnut Street, 
in the heart of Philadelphia, and are open daily to mem- 
of Hew Dork, nt. bers and their friends, except on Sundays and holidays. 
The Library has been brought up to date and contains 
November 5th, 6th, 7th and 8th, 1925 all the leading horticultural books and magazines, as well 
at the as the catalogues of practically every important seedsman 
and nurseryman in Europe and America. ‘ 
AMERICAN Museum oF NATuRAL HIstTory oe a + rope by a rey a. 
hae ship Cards. embers may also obtain books by mail by 
ay SEE SE te Gente writing to the Librarian. ‘Tables and chairs are pro- 
vided for those who wish to rest and read. 
1th Sent wed Somes Peck Wont Illustrated lectures on Horticulture are given during 
New York City the winter and exhibitions of Plants, Flowers, Fruits and 
| as . Vegetables are held at frequent intervals in Philadelphia 
Have you friends who have never exhibited their and vicinity. ipt for dues) entitl 
, te? Membership Card (sent as receipt for dues) entitles 
lovely products? Send us the yromael and we shall member to admission to all Lectures and Exhibitions 
be glad to extend them a special invitation. To given by the Society. : : om 
. . : A copy of “Horticulture” is sent to all members, with- 
those w hom we have the honor to list on our sais dheion dela Genie toatl 
membership we want to appeal for all the cooper- Members and friends are frequently invited to inspect 
ation possible. This show we hope to make the some “0 the beautiful private gardens in the vicinity of 
y : ; E Philadelphia. 
finest thing we have done, so come in with your The Society desires to increase its weetediy in order 
justi iti that its work and influence may be extended. 
best to Taslp wo justly eur: seaniioem. Any person of good character may become a member 
JAMEs STuaRT, by paying a small fee ($3.00) and being elected by the 


Chairman Exhibition Committee. Executive Council. 


598 Madison Avenue Address DAVID RUST, Secretary 
New York City. 1600 WALNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA 
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LOUIS G. ROWE 


THE FAMOUS SEABROOK NURSERIES GLADIO 
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SEABROOK, NEW HAMPSHIRE 





¥ 


“iz * 





Partial View of New England’s Model Gladiolus Farm 


Millions of bulbs of the world’s choicest varieties grown on our light, sandy soil for 
a particular wholesale and retail trade. No finer stock in the world. We urge all that 
desire stock in quantity, to make reservations at once. Let us quote you on your re 


quirements. All sizes and bulblets. 


= 



























































85 State Street, Boston 


HOLLAND BULBS 


MIXED NARCISSI—For Naturalization. Wild 
Garden Mixture. Made up of several varieties, giving 
a succession of flowers for five or six weeks. Per doz. 
65 cts.; per 100 $4.50; per 1000 $40.00. 

Doz. 100 1000 
Single Trumpet Sorts. Mixed $.75 $5.00 $45.00 
Double Flowered Sorts. Mixed 75 5.50 50.00 


TULIPS—Breck’s Selected, Darwin Mixture. Made 
up of Named Varieties, our selection. Dozen 85 cts.; 
per 100 $6.00; per 1000 $55.00. 


BRECK’S MATCHLESS MIXTURE —Single Early 
Tulips. All first size bulbs—our own mixture. Prices: 
85 cts. per doz.; $6.00 per 100; $55.00 per 1000. 


HYACINTH—Breck’s “Four Star.” Miniature Hya- 
cinth Collection. Seven Bulbs each of four separate 
varieties; four 8-inch Bulb pans, Potting soil, and full 
cultural directions for $5.00. 


CROCUS SPECIES—Autumn Flowering. 
Doz. 100 1000 
Speciosus. Bright blue flowers 


with orange anthers ............ $.60 $4.00 $35.00 
Zonatus. Clear rosy lilac, orange 
OE okies WOO Bed hone wae 50 3.50 30.00 


Autumn Catalogue Sent Upon Request 








VIOLA 
JERSEY GEM 








orders 
clumps. 


This 


sent out 


We are now commencing fall 
delivery on this wonderful hardy 
Viola, and can take care of your 


with fine field grown 


Viola has created more 


comment than any plant we have 


in years. 


We were sold out early last 
spring, and would suggest that you 
get your order in at once. 


Price 50c each; $5.00 per dozen; 


$35.00 per 100. 








MADISON 





TOTTY’S 


NEW JERSEY 
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